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Hie still greater rapports and consolations 
of religious intercourse." 

Bertha's Visit to her Uncle fa England — 
New Edition, London: Murray— 1831. 

The plan of this work may be best 
learned from the advertisement pre- 
fixed to it : 

" These little volumes consist of extracts 
from the journal of a young person, who, 
having passed her childhood at Rio Ja- 
neiro, was sent, at the close of that pe- 
riod, on a visit to her English friends. 

" Her father, Colonel Montague, bad 
been ordered to Brazil upon confidential 
business; and, foreseeing that it would 
occupy him for an indefinite time, he car- 
ried his family along with him. They bad 
remained in that country several years, 
when their domestic happiness was sud- 
denly destroyed by his death ; and the 
effect of the shock on his unfortunate wi- 
dow was such, that she was wholly una- 
ble to undertake a voyage to England. 
She was, therefore, obliged to continue 
her residence at Rio ; but her brother, 
who had always been tenderly attached to 
her, requested that she would permit her 
daughter Bertha to visit him ; and, though 
a, most painful separation, she consented, 
knowing how much it would be for her 
child's advantage. 

" Bertha promised to keep a constant 
Journal, and to send it whenever an op- 
portunity offered ; and such parts of that 
Journal have been selected by the Editor, 
as it is hoped may be found asefut or in- 
teresting." 

As they have been already some 
time before the public, (the present 
being a new edition,) it will be unne- 
cessary for us to enter at any length, 
into an examination of their contents. 
Under the'form of a journal kept by 
Bertha during her residence in Eng- 
land, the editor has contrived to com- 
municate to the young readers for 
whom the book is designed, a vast 
quantity of valuable and interesting 
information, on subjects as various as 
it is well possible, in such a shape and 
compass, to bring together. He has 
formed, in fact, a complete juvenile 
encyclopaedia. The style in general 
is, perhaps, too learned and technical 
for a young lady writing to her mam- 
ma. In an age distinguished by such 
successful attempts to simplify soL 
ence to the comprehension of the 
plainest mechanic, we should have 
expected more simplicity of language 
in*a work designed for the instruction 
of the juvenile part of the communi- 



ty. There are many fine words used 
by Bertha, which we are persuaded 
few of the young readers of her Jour- 
nal would be able to understand. — 
The Sunday conversations interspers- 
ed through the volumes, though they 
contain many important remarks, are 
not quite to our taste ; some of diem 
are too learned, and others of them 
too dry. We should fear that many 
would be disposed to regard them 
merely as unseasonable interruptions 
to the thread of the narrative, and so 
pass them by. We shall probably 
take a more lively interest in Bertha, 
when she condescends to cross the 
channel and visit our Emerald Isle, 
which, from leaving her at Holyhead, 
exploring the wonders of the South 
Stack and its Light-house, we pre- 
sume to be her intention. We shall 
therefore look, with our usual feelings 
of nationality, for the fourth volume 
of her journal, which we are sure, if 
it does justice to its subject, will not 
be in any respect inferior to the fore- 
going. 

An enlf Sen ; a Narrative by the Author 
of " My Early Days." London t 
Westley end Davis, 1831. 

A Tale this of the deepest tragedy ! 
in which, in the history of Mr. Robert 
Earnshaw, the evils of the rigid and 
austere old-school Presbyterian mode 
of education, — along with those re- 
sulting from war, and duelling— are 
most powerfully depleted. As to the 
first of these evils, we apprehend it 
is now very nearly defunct. Few 
traces of the ancient discipline are to 
be seen in the arrangements and re- 
gulations of modern families. The 
stern rigour of our forefathers has 
given way to a milder, perhaps a 
more vacillating exercise of parental 
authority, if authority be not a mis- 
nomer for a system under which 
young masters and misses have every 
thing their own way, and manage the 
old folk just as they please. With 
respect to war and duelling, would 
that the light in which this Author 
has exhibited them, were that in 
which they were always contem- 
plated by the youthful mind. He 
has stripped them both of the false 
glare of imaginary glory with which 
a prurient fancy and a weak judgment 
have invested them ; and has shown 
them in their real character and sad 
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results. The picture is, indeed, a 
dark one, but its colours are far from 
being overcharged. The whole of 
this tale is well and powerfully told ; 
the reflections suggested in the pro- 
gress of the story, in general indicate 
a mind accustomed to habits of cor- 
rect and vigorous thought; and the 
style is one of considerable strength 
and beauty. We could have wished 
that in the history of his penitence 
for past wanderings, the hero of the 
tale had been brought more fully to 
recognize that ground of Christian 
hope, which we are very sure his good 
old Presbyterian father would never 
have omitted from his early cate- 
chisiugs. On the whole, the story is 
one that will be read with interest, 
and its moral is eminently calculated 
to be useful. 

A Tear in Spain ; by a Young American. 
London : John Murray, Albenuarle- 
Btreet, 1831. 

This is a well written, entertaining 
book, evidently the production of an 
acute observer, who must have en- 
joyed many favourable opportunities 
of marking the habits and manners 
of the people of whom he writes, 
and who, it is evident, must have 
travelled through a very considerable 
portion of the country he describes. 
It is by no means " a make up" — a 
mere collection of other men's ob- 
servations — it contains internal evi- 
dence, that the writer witnessed the 
greater proportion of the scenes which 
he so forcibly and graphically de- 
picts — and this is what renders a work 
really valuable, when an author is 
possessed of the tact and talent ne- 
cessary for such a task. A residence of 
one year, however, is a period of time 
by no means sufficient to enable any 
stranger to attain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a people, whose 
minds, and thoughts, and ideas, have 
for years been bound up in a chain of 
superstitious despotism — where ig- 
norance and priestcraft prevail to a 
fearful extent — where the press is 
shackled, and where men dare not 
speak freely almost on any subject 
whatever. Our Author appears to 
have made the best use of his time, 
and although his observations, gene- 
rally speaking, appear rather super- 
ficial, the work is really one of great 
interest. Considering our proximity 



to the Spanish Peninsula, the extreme 
ignorance which prevails in these 
countries with regard to the people of 
its various provinces, would be con- 
sidered extraordinary to a degree, 
were it not for the circumstances al- 
luded to. Considering that the sub- 
ject would be one which must prove 
generally interesting, we had intended 
taking it up, in a regular review, in 
the way we have in several previous 
Numbers followed the footsteps of 
travellers of known credit in other 
portions of the globe, but as our la- 
bours in the field of literature, at 
least for a time, must draw to a close 
with the present Number, we must 
content ourselves with the very hasty 
notice we have given, recommending 
a perusal of it to our readers, at least 
those portions of it in which the wri- 
ter professes to relate and describe 
what he has heard and seen during 
his year's residence. 

The following brief extract, de- 
scriptive of a scene at Madrid, will 
at once afford a correct idea of the 
Author's style, and of the description 
of matter of which the work is in 
general composed. 

" There is an open place in the heart of 
Madrid, where eight of the principal 
streets come together, and where the city 
may be said to have its focus In form- 
er times it was the eastern gate of the city 
—hence its name of the Gate of the Sun ; 
but when the court came to Madrid, the 
nobility who followed in its train con- 
structed their palaces in the open place 
to the east, bo that the Puerta del Sol, 
from being the extremity, bec&me the 
centre of Madrid. From hence are streets 
leading directly to almost any place of 
which you may be iu search ; and, put 
yourself into any street iu the extremities 
of the city, it is sure to discharge you 
here. In this way all Madrid passes 
daily through this centre of circulation; 
so that a stranger may station himselfhere 
and see the population of the whole capi- 
tal passing, as it were, in review before 
him. 

" Here, too, may be seen all the cos- 
tumes of Spain : the long red cap of the 
Catalan ; the Valencian with his blanket 
and airy bragas, though in the midst of 
winter) tbemontera cap of the Manche- 
go ; the leathern cutlass of the Old Cas- 
tilian ; the trunk hose of the Leones ; the 
coarse garb and hob-nailed shoes of the 
Gallego ; and the round hat and embroi- 
dered finery of Andalusia. JVor does the 
Puerta del Sol fail to witness prouder 
sights than these. At one moment a 



